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ALPINE PEASANTS RETURNING FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


[From a Correspondent. 
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[Alpine Peasants returning home. ] 


On a fine evening early in the last autumn, on passing 
through the valley of the Salza, which is surrounded 
by some of the richest Alpine pasturages, I met 
numerous herds of cattle descending from their sum- 
mer pastures in the mountains. The herdsmen were 
laden with the pails, churns, and other utensils used in 
the making of the cheese in the mountains ; and here 
and there were seen happy groups—wives and children 
coming out to greet them after their long sojourn in 
the Alps. The accompanying sketch represents a 
party who had just reached their native village after an 
absence of three months, each heavily laden with the 
produce of the summer pasturage. As the village was 
in sight, and their toilsome journey nearly ended, I 
felt something of regret at stopping them, even for a 
few minutes whilst the sketch was made; but a zwan- 
ziger (about 6d., and there equal to an English half- 
crown) appeared completely to compensate for the 
short delay. 

In all the Alpine ranges of Switzerland, the Tyrol, 
“<= “| on the approach of summer the peasants 

ou. V. 





lead their herds up to the pasturages on the mountains. 
These, from their height, are uninhabitable during the 
winter and early spring months. They are resorted to 
at different seasons, according to their heights; and 
some of them, placed at an elevation of 6000 or 7000 
feet above the level of the sea, afford food for the cattle 
but for a short period, the covering of snow not dis- 
appearing till June, and winter closing in at the end 
of August, or beginning of Septeinber. In these 
Alpine heights are built log-huts, called chalets, in 
which the herdsmen and their cattle are sheltered. In 
some parts of the higher Alps the peasants remain 
during the whole season, without returning more than 
twice or thrice to fetch up a scanty supply of meal, the 
remainder of their food being the milk of the cattle 
and the cheese made in the chalets. As the higher 
grounds are only accessible by steep and winding foot- 
paths, the few articles of food, and the churn and pails 
necessary for the preparation of the cheese, are carried 
up on the backs of the herdsmen, who thus pass their 


time with their cattle in entire solitude. Sometimes a 
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single man has the charge of ten or fifteen cows, and 
remains for ten or twelve weeks hung up amidst pine- 
forests, rocks, and giaciers of ice, without seeing a 
human being. Their appearance is in general wretched 
and dull; and when by chance a wandering traveller 
visits their haunts, they will follow him for miles, in 
order to exchange with him a few words of conversation. 
On the approach of winter they return with the cattle 
and the stock of cheese that has been made in the 
mountains, 

The following extract from M. Simond’s ‘ Travels 
in Switzerland’ describes one of these mountain chi- 
lets; but those in the higher mountains are far more 
dreary, aud possess even less of comfort and con- 
venience. 

“ The higher ridge of the Scheideck, when we passed 
it, was crowded with cattle, assembled there for miles 
to avoid the flies, which in more sheltered situations 
torment them during the heat of the day. The natural 
process by which soil is made was everywhere observ- 
able on the Eselsriicken (Ass's Back), where the un- 
covered edge of the slate is so far decomposed by ex- 
posure to weather, that large fragments, apparently 
sound, crumbled into black dust under our feet. This 
dust, fertilized by the cattle, is in some places covered 
with grass ; in others it is washed away to lower grounds, 
leaving the surface of the slate again exposed to the 
weather, to be farther decomposed. 

“* Some way beyond this ridge we came to a chalet, 
which, being eceupied by the shepherds, afforded more 
conveniences than our halt of yesterday. Here a fire 
was already blazing in a sort of pit or trench dug 
around by way of a seat, and a huge kettle hung over 
for the purpose of cheese-making. We had plenty of 
cream furnished us, in which the spoon literally stood 
on end, a kettle to make coffee, and wooden ladles by 
way of cups. All the utensils were made of maple, of 
linden, and of a sort of odorous pine (pinus cembra), 
by the shepherds themselves, who bestow much time 
on this manufactare. We noticed the portable seat 
with a single leg, oddly strapped to the back of those 
who milk the cows; the milk-pails, the milk-hod 
fastened to their shoulders, the measures, the ladles 
made in the shape of shells, the milk-strainer (a tripod 
funnel full of pine leaves), the vase in which rennet 
(used to coagulate milk) is preserved, the press, the 
form, and many other implements of their trade, all 
elegantly shaped, and very clean. 

“The chilet itself was an American log-house of 
the rudest construction ; the roof, composed of clumsy 
shingles, gave vent to the smoke in the absence of a 
chimney ; this roof, projecting eight or ten feet, formed 
a sort of piazza, called the melkgang, a German word, 
which, like many others in that language, needs no 
English translation. 

“The bed-room of the shepherds in these summer 
chalets is a wooden gallery, hung up over the melk- 
gang, close to the projecting roof; they go up to it by 
a ladder, and all herd together on a little straw, never 
changed. The cows come home to be milked, attracted 
from the most distant pastures by a handful of salt, 
which the shepherd draws out of a leathern pouch 
hanging across his shoulder. The ground round the 
chalet is so broken, poached, and made filthy by 
treading of cattle, that without stepping-stones it would 
be difficult to reach the door; to finish the picture, a 
herd of swine ranges about, waiting for the allotted 
portion of butter-milk and curds. All this is, no doubt, 


very different from Rousseau’s charming description of 


a chalet; but the chalets about Heloise’s residence were 
family dwellings, inhabited the whole year round, and 
such as are found on lower mountains only; they are 
kept perfectly clean and comfortable, and are in all 
respects different from those on the High Alps, con- 
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structed for mere temporary shelters during a few 
months: no women live in the latter. 

“* When the weather is tempestuous, the shepherds, or 
rather the herdsmen, are up all night in the mountains 
with their cattle, calling to them, as without this pre- 
caution they might take fright, run into dangers, and 
be lost. A few places of shelter, built of logs on the 
principal pastures, would, it seems, answer the purpose 
better with less trouble. The cattle look very beautiful 
and active, full of spirit and wild sport; they show 
much more curiosity and intelligence than the rest of 
their kind, and often follow travellers from rocks to 
rocks a long while, merely to observe them. Bulls, 
notwithstanding the fierceness of their looks, never 
attack anybody. Mr. Ramond, in his notes on Coxes 
Travels, tells an interesting story concerning these 
animals, which, if it should happen not to be quite 
true, at least deserves to be so. Speaking of their 
antipathy for bears—‘ It is impossible,’ he says, ‘ to 
restrain a bull when he scents a bear in the neighbour- 
hood ; he comes up to him, and a running fight begins, 
which often lasts for several days, and till one of the 
two is killed. Ina plain the bear has the advantage; 
among rocks and trees the bull. (I should have thought 
just the reverse.) Once, in the Canton of Uri, a bull 
went in pursuit of a bear, and did not return; after 
searching for him three successive days, he was found 
motionless, squeezing against a rock his enemy, which 
had been long dead, Was quite stiff and cold, and almost 
crushed to pieces by the pressure; such had been the 
efforts of the bull, that his feet were deep sunk into 
the ground.’ ” 


MIGRATION OF SWALLOWS. 


In the 5%st vol. of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ 
(for 1760), there is a letter addressed by Mr. Collinson 
in answer to the German nataralist Klein, who had 
advocated the opinion that swallows and other birds 
do not migrate, but remain torpid during the winter. 
Subsequent naturalists have added little to the argu- 
ments and facts which this letter brings against the 
opinion; though they haye Sifice been supported by 
collateral and negative testimony. 

The Gpinion thet Swallows at the time of their dis- 
appearanée retire wnder the water and remain there, 
says this Writer, is contrary to nature and reason ; for 
as they cannot live in that state without some degree 
of breathing, this requires the circulation of the blood 
however weak and languid. Now as to respiration, is 
it possible that it should be carried on for so many 
months under the water without the risk of suffocation ? 
If it were really the case, there must be some particular 
contrivance in the structure of the organs of the heart 
to enable it to undergo so remarkable a change of 
element ; but Klein had not even attempted to show 
that such a peculiar organization existed. This remark 
of Collinson probably led John Hunter to interest 
himself on the subject. He states “ that he had dis- 
sected several swallows, but found nothing in them 
different from other birds as to the organs of respira- 
tion ;” and he consequently concludes “ that they could 
not remain for any time under water without being 
drowned.” Collinson then asks why the opinion is 
never tested by taking a swallow at a time when the 
species usually disappear, and observing the result of 
confining it under water in a tub for a week or two. 
Still proceeding with his negative evidence, he states 
that towards the end ef September the swallows 
assemble among the reeds in the ‘islands of the Thames, 
and have done so for ages past; yet he had never heard 
or read of any fishermen or other person who had 
ever found a swallow under water in a torpid state; 
and if so strange a thing had ever happened, it would 
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doubtless have been communicated to the public. 
Besides, the reeds and willows on those islands are 
annually cut down for several uses, and yet no swallow 
has been discovered in his aquatic abode; and con- 
sidering the multitudes which might be seen on these 
reeds and willows in the autumn, it is credible that 
some should not have been found in so frequented a 
river, during the course of so many years, if the 
swallows really took up their residence under the water. 
He adds that in great towns remote from water, where 
rivers and reeds are not near, he had frequently ob- 
served, a little before the swallows disappeared, that they 
assembled every morning early on the roofs of large 
houses exposed to the morning sun: this was doubt- 
less in order to collect their numbers before taking 
their flight. 

In the way of positive testimony for the migration 
of swallows, he says he had often heard Sir Charles 
Wager, First Lord of the Admiralty, relate, that in 
one of his voyages home, in the spring of the year, 
as he came into soundings in the Channel, a great 
flock of swallows came and settled on all his rigging ; 
every rope was covered; they hung on one auother 
like a swarm of bees; the deck was filled with them; 
they seemed almost spent and famished, and were 
only feathers and bones; but heing recruited with 
a night's rest, they took their flight in the morning. 
Collinson adds that a similar circumstance had been 
related to him by the captaia af a merchant vessel, on 
whose statements he could entirely depend. Pennant 
remarks, on this incident, that the extreme fatigue of the 
swallows proves that the journey must have been very 
great, considering the amazing swiftness of these birds, 
In all probability they had crossed the Atlantic, and 
were returning from the shores of Senegal or other 
parts of Africa; so that this account, from that most 
able and honest seaman, confirms the following later 
information of M. Adanson, as adduced by Collinson 
himself, who considers the testimony the more valuable, 
as coming from a professed naturalist, who went to 
Africa for the express purpose of collecting information. 
Adanson says,—‘* On the sixth of the same month 
(October), at half-past six in the evening, being about 
fifty leagues from the coast (between the island of 
Goree and Senegal) four swallows came to take up 
their night’s lodging on the ship, and alighted on the 
shrouds, This lucky accident confirmed me in the 
opinion I had formed, that these birds pass the seas 
to get into the countries of the torrid zone at the 
approach of winter in Europe; and aceordingly I have 
since remarked that they do not appear in Senegal but 
in that season. A circumstance no less worthy of note 
is that the swallows do not build nests as in Europe, 
but lie every night by pairs, or single, in the sand upon 
the sea-shore, where they rather choose to fix their 
habitation than up in the country.” To this quotation 
from Adanson, we may add another, relating to an 
observation which he made on the subject at Senegal, 
in the moath of February :—*“ The hut where I lodged 
was large and commodious, but as dark as a subter- 
raneous cavern, even at noon day, because it had no 
other opening than a door pierced at each end. Here 
I may observe that a great number of our European 
swallows resort hither every evening, and pass the night 
upon the rafters; for, as I have elsewhere mentioned, 
they do not build their nests in this country, but only 
come to spend the winter.” 

Collinson also informs us that he was anxious to 
test the position of KJein that the sand-martins retire 
at the approach of winter into the holes in which they 
had resided during the summer, end there remain in a 
dormant state. But the sandy precipices in which these 
birds build are generally so inaccessible, that some 
years had passed before he could find a situation in 
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which the experiment might be made without difficulty 
or danger. At last such a situation was fcund at 
Byfleet, in Surrey, and the clergyman of the parish, 
being his friend, and well qualified to make the ex- 
periment, undertook it at his request. This clergy- 
man in his communication states, that he took a square 
of about twelve feet, over that part of the cliff where 
the holes were the thickest, which, in going down from 
the surface, would, as he judged, take in about forty 
holes. He set to work, and came to the holes, but 
found no martins—nothing but old nests at the inner 
extremity of the holes, which was from a foot and a 
half to two feet from the entrance. Forty holes were 
carefully searched without finding any birds; but thirty 
of them had nests, which were composed of straws and 
grasses rudely put together, and were sunk almost an 
inch and a half below the level of the passage. 

That the migrations of swallows and other birds 
should ever have been doubted, can only be accounted 
for by the fact that these migrations generally take 
place by night, and in the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere. An observant naturalist, however, may some- 
times hear them when he cannot see them. Their 
departures may also occasionally be witnessed, and 
their preparations for departure still more frequently. 
In a note to his ‘ Sacred History of the World,’ Mr. 
Sharon Turner, some other of whose quotations in 
illustration of the general subject we have adopted, 
quotes the following from the ‘ Berks Chronicle,’ de- 
scriptive af a migratory movement which took place in 
October, 1829 :— 

“ We have had sharp frosts during the week, and 
large flights of plovers and teams of wild ducks and 
geese have passed hence in a northern direction. On 
Wednesday morning last the roofs of all the higher 
ranges of houses in pect-street in this town (Read- 
ing) were covered with thousands of the swallow tribe, 
which had there assembled preparatory to their annual 
migration to a warmer climate. From their chirping 
and fluttering about, they seemed to be in grand debate ; 
and about nine o'clock the larger division departed in 
a S. W. direction, and was afierwards followed by the 
others. The morning was remarkably fine and cheer- 
ing, and the little emigrants were pluming their wings 
soon after sunrise, preparing, as it were, for their long 
voyage and still dubious destination.” 


Variety of Occupations.—It is the great wisdom and 
providence of the Almighty, so to order the dispositions and 
inclinations of men, that they affect divers and different 
works and pleasures; some are for manuary trades, others 
for intellectual employments; one is for the land, another 
for the sea; one for husbandry, another for merchandise; 
one is for architecture, another for vestiary services ; one 
is for fishing, another for pasturage; and in the learned 
trades, one is for the mistress of the sciences, divinity ; 
another for the law, whether civil or municipal; a third is 
for the search of the secrets of nature, and the skill and 
practice of physic; and each one of these divides itself into 
many differing varieties. Neither is it otherwise in matter 
of pleasures: one places his delight in following his hawk 
and hound, another in the harmony of music; one makes 
his garden his paradise, and enjoys the flourishing of kis 
fair tulips, another finds contentment in a choice library ; 
one loves his bowl or his bow, another pleases himself in the 
patient pastime of his angle. For surely, if all men affected 
one and the same trade of life, or pleasure of recreation, 
it were not possible that they could live one by another ; 
neither could there be any use of commerce, whereby man’s 
life is maintained; neither could it be avoided but that the 
envy of the inevitable rivality would cut each other’s throats. 
Tt is good reason we should make a right use of this gracious 
and provident dispensation of the Almighty; and therefore 
that we should improve our several dispositions and faculties 
to the advancing of the common stock ; and withal, that we 
should neither encroach upon each other's profession, nor be 





apt to censure each other's recreation,— Bishop Hall, 
2D2 
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[ Well of St. Keyne, Cornwall. ] 


In the small parish of St. Keyne, in Cornwall, is the 
well of that name, classed by Carew among the natural 
curiosities of the county, and more distinguished, per- 
haps, from the peculiar properties attributed by an 
absurd tradition to its waters, than many other springs, 
though renowned for their healing virtues. ‘“ One who 
caused this spring to be pictured,” says Carew, “ added 
this rhyme for an exposition :” 
In name, in shape, in quality, 
This well is very quaint. 
The name to lot of Keyne befell— 
No over holy saint. 
The shape, four trees of various kinds, 
Withy, oak, elm, and ash, 
Make with their roots an arched roof 
Whose floor this spring doth wash. 
The quality, that man or wife, 
Whose choice or chance attains 
First of this sacred stream to drink, 
Thereby the mastery gains. 
The trees mentioned in this verse have been long since 
dead, but others of similar kinds were planted many 
years ago by Mr. Rashleigh, and still continue to 
flourish over the crystal spring. Its situation is pic- 
turesque, but confined ; and its waters have lately been 
“sealed” or secured by modern doors, which add 
nothing to the former character of the spot. 

St. Keyne is said to have been a holy virgin, 
daughter of Braganus, prince of Brecknockshire, and 
to have gone on a pilgrimage to St. Michael’s Mount 
in Cornwall, in which county she made a long stay, 
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and was much revered by its inhabitants for her sanctity 
and supposed miracles. The name of Keynsham, a 
parish near Bath, appears to have been derived from 
the same origin. Capgrave, a writer of the 14th cen- 
tury, relates that in that neighbourhood she converted 
the vipers into Cornua Ammonis. An amusing tale 
relating to this well, founded on the old popular tra: 
dition, has been written by Southey :— 


Tue We t or Sr. Kerne. 
A well there is in the west countrie 
And a clearer one never was seen , 
There is not a wife in the west countrie, 
But has heard of the well of St. Keyne. 


An oak and an elm tree stand beside, 
And behind does an ash tree grow, 

And a willow from the bank above 
Droops to the water below. 

A traveller came to the well of St. Keyne, 
And pleasant it was to his eye, 

For from cock-crow he had: been travelling, 
And there was not a cloud in the sky. 

He drank of the waters so cool and clear, 
For thirsty and hot was he, 

And he sat him down on the grassy bank 
Under the willow tree. 

There came a man from the neighbouring town, 
At the well to fill his pail, 

By the well-side he rested it down, 
And bade the stranger hail. 

‘ Now art thou a bachelor? stranger,” quoth he,’ 
** Or if thou hast a wife, 

The happiest draught thou hast drank this day, 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 
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+ Or has your good woman, if one you have, 
In Cornwall ever been ? 

For and if she has, I’ll venture my life 
She has drank of the well of St. Keyne.” 

« I left a good woman, who never was here,” 
The stranger he made reply, 

“« But that my draught should be better for that. 
I pray thee answer me why?” 

“ St. Keyne,” quoth the countryman, “ many a time 
Drank of this crystal well ; 

And before the angel summoned her, 
She laid on its waters a spell. 

‘ [f the husband of this gifted well 
Shall drink before his wife, 

A happy man thenceforth is he, 
For he shall be master for life. 

“« But if the wife should drink of it first. 
Alas for the husband then !” 

The traveller stooped to the well of St. Keyne, 
And drank of its waters again. 

«“ You drank of the water, I warrant, betimes,” 
He to the countryman said, 

But the countryman smiled, as the stranger spoke, 
And sheepishly shook his head. 

I hastened as soon as the wedding was o’er, 
And left my good wife in the porch ; 

But faith! she had been wiser than I, 
For she took a bottle to church !"’ 





THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA.—No. I. 

Tue history of the ancient and once honeurable Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John is an interesting but very large 
subject, being, in fact, for several centuries interwoven 
with, and a leading part of, the general history of 
Christendom. A short sketch, however, like that we 
recently gave of their rivals, the Knights Templars, 
may amuse and instruct our readers, whose attention 
we will endeavour to direct to fuller sources of informa- 
tion. The long annals of the Hospitallers begin in the 
darkness of the tenth century, when the Saracens were 
masters of Jerusalem and the Holy Land: they thence 
go through all the adventurous and romantic periods 
of the Crusades; are then prolonged through the wars 
with the Turks, against whom they were once con- 
sidered by Christians as a bulwark, and, after nearly 
eight centuries, they finally end in weakness, treachery, 
and disgrace, in our own days, during the wars con- 
sequent on the French Revolution. Few dynasties 
of emperors or kings have lasted so long as the order 
and dominion of these monk-warriors, who were ori- 
ginally paupers and attendants on sick and needy pil- 
grims in Palestine. 

As early as 1050 the Catholic Christians of the com- 
mercial states of Italy had obtained from the Moham- 
medans permission to erect a church in Jerusalem 
wherein they might celebrate mass according to the 
Latin ritual. ‘To this church were soon added two 
hospitals, the one, named after St. John, for the ac- 
commodation of male pilgrims, and the other, St. Mary 
Magdalen, for the reception of females. Some Bene- 
dictine monks performed the services of the church, and 
pious laymen who had resolved to end their days or to 
make a long sojourn in the Holy Land, attended to the 
houses of charity, At first the latter were chiefly 
Italians from Amalfi, Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, which 
enterprising cities kept up a constant communication 
with the East; but in process of time other nations 
sent their traders and their devotees thither, and a 
mixed European colony was formed on the shores of 
Asia, the members of which, differing widely in cha- 
racter, views, and interests, were held together by a 
common religion, and by the necessity of mutual assist- 
ance and support against a common enemy. The alms 
of the people of Southern Italy, and the liberal donations 
of their devout conquerors, the Normans, added to the 
money left in the country by merchants and the richer 
pilgrims, supported these establishments at Jerusalem, 
and the commercial citizens of Amalfi were the faithful 
trustees and managers of their funds. Originally the 





hospital of St. John was what its name imported, and 
nothing more: the sick were cured,—an economical, 
unostentatious hospitality was practised,—and so just 
and comprehensive a notion of charity was entertained, 
that not even the infidel Arab or Turk wos ever sent 
away empty-handed from its gates when want made 
him a supplicant. 

But this state of things was gradually changed when 
new conquerors of the country, the Seljukian and Or- 
tokite Turks, despising the tolerance of their Muselman 
predecessors, began to persecute the Christians; and 
the Christians, instead of being satisfied with their con- 
dition of guests, traders, and pilgrims, which indeed 
they could no longer enjoy in peace, resolved to make 
themselves masters of the tomb of Christ and of all 
Palestine by force of arms. By the year 1100 the 
warriors of the first crusade had driven the infidels from 
the Holy Land; and Godfrey of Bouillon— 

™ il Capitano 
Che il gran sepolcro liberé di Cristo,” 

was unanimously elected first Christian king of Jeru- 
salem. Then the establishment increased in import- 
ance, and, eighteen years later, the voluntary association 
of the Serjiens or Servientes* of the hospital of St. John 
was erected by the Church of Rome, under whose pro- 
tection the hospital was placed in 1113, into a regular 
monastic society, with obligatory laws and regulations, 
and became the first of the famed military orders of 
monks. This was in 1118, when Gerard was their 
chief or abbot; but it was not until some twenty years 
later, under the abbot Raymond du Puy, that these 
monks became soldiers, and wielded with the same 
hand the Cross and the lance. An Italian historian 
dwells on the anomaly. “ These things, though alto- 
gether new, seeing that they were religious institutions 
got up for the shedding of blood, were received with so 
much ardour that in a very short time the military 
orders were seen in great numbers, and in possession of 
immense wealth. The first of them all was that of 
St. John of Jerusalem, or the Hospitallers, originally 
established to receive the pilgrims that went to that 
city ; the second was the order of the Knights Templars, 
whose occupation was to provide for the safety of the 
pilgrims by fighting against the infidels who molested 
them ; and the third was the Teutonic order of knights, 
who professed to discharge both of the duties aforesaid. 
In imitation of these arose the Knights of St. James 
and of Calatrava, in Spain, and other military monkish 
orders in other countries t.” 

At their first regular incorporation the Hospitallers 
were divided into three classes—nobility, clergy, and 
servientes, or serving-brothers. To be admitted into 
the first class, or to claim what was called the grand 
cross, it was necessary to prove the gentility of one’s 
father and mother. At first, legitimacy of birth was 
not held to be a matter of great moment ; and though 
the knights, by their vows, were bound to be as pure 
as vestals, it mattered not what might have been the 
conduct of their mothers, provided only they were of 
gentle birth. A stricter regulation, however, was made 
in the time of Hugh de Revel, who was grand master 
from 1262 to 1268. The law then passed enacted, that 
every person on offering himself to profession must 
produce proofs of being born in lawful wedlock, and 
also proofs of his father’s legitimacy,—but the sons of 
counts, and persons of high rank and quality, were 
exempted from the operation of this law. At the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century the exception made 
to illegitimacy was carried still further, and no bastards 
were admitted into the order, unless they were sons of 
kings, or of other sovereign princes. The difficulty of 
obtaining the grand crosses varied accordiug to the 
national character of countries, and the diiference of 

* From the Latin <zrviens, verb servire, to serve, &c. 
Giannone, 
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appreciation in which noblesse and heraldry were held 
by the people. In Tudesque, and fastidious Germany, 
the candidate was obliged to show sixteen quarters of 
gentility, and prove that all the alliances of his house 
had been perfectly pure. A great-great aunt that had 
gone astray, or made a mesalliance, was fatal to the 
aspirant! In the German branch, or language, as it 
was technically called, the natural sons even of sove- 
reign princes were not admitted to be Knights Grand 
Crosses. The legitimate children of judges and chief 
magistrates, though of families reputed noble, were 
in like manner excluded, because their gentility was 
deemed to be a civil gentility, and so unqualified to 
enter into a body where they admitted only a superior 
gentility,—military by name as well as arms. 

The Spaniards and Portuguese were satisfied with 
four quarters, but the French exacted eight. In Italy, 
the blazon and arms of the father and mother, and of 
the paternai and maternal grandmothers, were required. 
A modern writer observes, that in Genoa, Lucca, and 
Florence, the commercial spirit of the people softened 
aristocratical haughtiness, and the sons of merchants, 
bankers, and tradesmen, might be candidates for the 
honour of Knights Grand Crosses; but it should be 
especially remembered that in those trading republics, 
as at Venice, Pisa, and in many other parts of Italy, 
commerce was not considered a degrading but an 
honourable profession, which was ardently followed by 
the Dandolos, the Foscaris, the Dorias, the Serras, the 
Medicis, and others, the most noble and ancient of the 
land; and thus the sons of merchants and bankers 
could present the proudest arms and blazons. It was 
the esteem in which commerce (despised by a fierce and 
ignorant nobility elsewhere) was held in Italy that 
placed her for centuries in the foremost rank of nations, 
and filled the land with arts and beauty; and she 
began to decline from the very moment the prejudices 
of her Spanish invaders were adopted concerning trade. 
The Abbé de Vertot, however, who had not overcome 
in the eighteenth century the prejudices of the thir- 
teenth, complains of the Italian practice, which he 
calls “ making knights of a very base alloy *.” 

The servientes of the Order of the Hospitallers were 
not obliged to prove any nobility ; but in the sixteenth 
century it was enacted that they, the serjeants-at-arms, 
and brother chaplains, should be born of respectable 
parents, who had never been engaged in any servile 
art or business. 

We do not find the precise date, but in course of 
time the knights themselves were divided into seven 
classes, called “ languages,” which were esteemed 
the three great tongues of Europe. These were the 
Italian, the German, the Aragonese ;—the three great 
dialects spoken in France, namely, the Provencal, the 
Auvergne, and the common French ; and, lastly, Eng- 
lish. The order of St. John came into England 
during the reign of HenryI. Their first priory was in 
Clerkenwell, where the name of St. John’s Square, and 
a gloomy old gate-house (now, we believe, a tavern), 
preserve the recollection of the old knights. ‘The gate, 
or arch, however, did not, in all probability, belong to 
the original edifice, which was set on fire and de- 
stroyed, in 1381, by Wat Tyler's mob, and was not 
pertectly rebuilt until 1504, in the reign of Henry VII. 
The Reformation, under Henry VIII., broke up the 
English branch of the Order, for which the two lan- 
guages of Castile and Portugal were substituted. All 
those who embraced the doctrine of the Reformation 
did not break with the Order, but the Grand Bailiff of 
Brandenburg and the seven German Protestant com- 
manders under him, could not, on account uf the dif- 
ference of faith, co-operate with the Catholic knights. 

The original constitution of the order was oligar- 
chical; but in council the abbot or grand master had 

‘ History of the Knights Hospitallers,’ &c. 
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two votes. Together with the profession of chastity 
and poverty, every member vowed obedience and 
absolute resignation to the will of the council. No 
member could claim or hold estates except in common 
with the order and his brother knights. Like all 
cavaliers they were bound to defend the people and the 
faith, to risk their lives freely in battle against the 
infidels: death on the field was the acme of honour 
and a passport to paradise—flight from it an indelible 
disgrace that deprived the cravens of the habit and cross 
of the order. The latter deprivation was also incurred 
by every knight that fought a duel on his own account, 
or sent or accepted a challenge to a private combat. 
He who struck his companion, however lightly, was 
condemned to fast during forty days; and the parties 
to a quarrel were to dine on the ground* without 
salver or table-cloth for seven days, and eat nothing 
but bread and water on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
Among some curious provisions for their internal dis- 
cipline we find the following :—Kuights of St. John 
were not permitted to sleep naked nor to talk in bed— 
they were to wear woollen or linen night-clothes, and to 
go to sleep in silence, as soon as they had said their 
prayers, like good Christians. They were on no 
account to talk at the dinner-table. 

The Patriarch of Jerusalem, who first heard their 
vows, having authority therefore from the Pope, in- 
vested the knights with a long plain black rohe, with a 
very large white linen cross of eight points, sewed on 
the breast. This peculiarly-formed cross has since 
obtained the name of Croce di Malta, or Malta Cross. 
In Boisgelin’s book t there is an engraved portrait, said 
to be after an original painting of Raymond du Puy, 
the second Grand Master of the Order, who is repre- 
sented with a crucifix in his left hand, and a rosary in 
his right: a very long straight sword is at his side ; hiv 
plain loose robe, in fashion not unlike a smock-frock, 
descends to his ancles, and is open round the neck, 
falling in a narrow collar on the upper part of the 
shoulders. At the latter end of the thirteenth century 
an alteration was made in the dress of the knights. The 
Grand Master and Chapter enacted, that while the 
brethren were in the field, or on any military duty, they 
should wear over their clothes a red cassock, with a 
white cross strait. The long black mantle or habit, 
however, was never dispensed with in the house. No 
religious order appears to have paid so much attention 
to the toilette ; their statutes are full of regulations on 
this head, and while many of the fanatic associations 
of the middle ages thought to please God by sordidness 
of appearance, by filth, and by showing “ a most re- 
ligious scorn for shirts,” the Knights Hospitallers insisted 
on the virtues of cleanliness and decency, nay elegance 
of attire. ‘“ It becomes a religious man,” says one of 
their old laws, “ to be clean in body as well as in mind, 
and therefore we enjoin our brothers to dress themselves 
decently and handsomely, forbidding them expressly, 
for the future, to wear any dress that is not fit for their 
condition, particularly short clothes, unless, indeed, 
they be on a journey, or on shipboard, or on guard.” 

It was the putting on of the long black habit on the 
candidate that constituted his initiation and reception 
into the Order, and it was torn from his back when a 
knight was disgraced and expelled from the society. 

The ceremonies of profession and reception were not 
deficient in solemnity. The vow ran in these words : 


* We have frequently seen this puerile punishment practised oa 
novices in the Franciscan convents of Southern Italy. When the 
youths had misbehaved, they were not allowed to sit at table, but 
after the monks had finished their dinner, a platter was put upon 
the floor of the refectory for the novice, and at the same time the 
cats of the convent were admitted to pick up the scraps that had 
fallen from the monks’ table. This was called pranzare co’ gatli 
—to dine with the cats. 

+ Ancient and Modern Malta, with the History of the Knights 
of St, John of Jerusalem, &c, &c, 7 
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“J do promise and vow to Almighty God, to the 
Holy eternal Virgin Mary, mother of God, and to St. 
John the Baptist, to render henceforward, by the grace 
of God, perfect obedience to the superior placed over 
me by the choice of the Order, be he who he may, to 
live without personal property, and to preserve my 
chastity.” 

The brother knight who received him then said; 
“We acknowledge you as the servant of the poor and 
sick, and as having consecrated yourself to the defence 
of the Catholic church.” To which the newly received 
knight answered, “I acknowledge myself as such.” 
He then kissed the missal, placed it on the altar, which 
he also kissed, and then, in token of obedience, brought 
back the missal to the brother who had received him. 
This brother then took up the mantle, and pointing to 
the white cross on its breast, said, “ Do you believe, 
my brother, that this is the symbol of that holy cross on 
which the Saviour died for our redemption?” The 
new member answered, “ Yes, I do verily believe it.” 
“Tt is likewise,” continued the senior, “ the sign of our 
noble Order, which we command you constantly to wear.” 
The newly admitted brother then kissed the sign of the 
cross, and the other threw the robe over his shoulder in 
such a manner that the cross rested on his left breast. 
The senior brother then kissed him, and said ; “ Take 
this sign in the name of the Holy Trinity, of the Holy 
eternal Virgin Mary, and of St. John the Baptist, for 
the increase of faith, the defence of the Christian cause, 
and the service of the poor. We place this cross on 
your breast, my brother, that you may love it with all 
your heart; and may your right hand ever fight in its 
defence, and for its preservation! Should it ever hap- 
pen that, in combating against the enemies of the faith, 
you should retreat, desert the standard of the cross, and 
take to flight, you will be stripped of this truly holy 
sign, according to the statutes and customs of the Order, 
as having broken the vow you have just taken, and you 
will be cut off from our body as an unsound and corrupt 
member.” 

The officiating knight then fastened the robe on the 
new brother, tying it with strings round his neck, and 
saying; “* Receive the yoke of the Lord: it is easy and 
light, and you shall find rest for your soul. We pro- 
mise you nothing but bread and water, a simple habit, 
and of little worth. We give you, your parents and 
relations, a share in the good works performed by our 
order, and by our brethren, both now and hereafter, 
throughout the world.” To this the newly professed 
knight answered, ‘Amen. So be it.” Then the bro- 
ther who had received him, and all the knights present, 
embraced and kissed him in token of friendship, peace, 
and brotherly love, and the ceremonies were terminated 
by the prayers of the priests, who implored grace and 
succour for the new knight. ' 

St. John the Baptist, named in the vow, was not the 
original patron of the Hospitallers; at least the St. John of 
Jerusalem, adopted by the first devout Italians, who built 
and served in the hospitals, was neither the Baptist nor 
the Evangelist, but an inferior saint, a native of Cyprus 
of much more modern times, surnamed the “* Almoner,” 
or the “‘ Charitable,” who had been patriarch of Alex- 
andria, and who, when Jerusalem fell into the hands of: 
the Saracens (in the seventh century), sent money and 
provisions to the afflicted Christians, and liberally sup- 
plied such of them as fled into Egypt. This was a fit 
patron for an association professing to cure the sick, to 
lodge the houseless, and aid the poor; but when the 
Hospitallers were organized by the Pope, and became a 
regular military order, to the honours of which none 
but the great and noble could aspire, it was thought 
Suitable, according to the notions of those times, to 
choose a saint of higher rank, and accordingly, John 
the Baptist was substituted for John the Almoner, and 
remained ever after the patron of the knights, - 





NATURAL ANALOGIES.—No. II. 


WE have now to notice another very important element 
of animal and vegetable life, namely, heat, which by 
various causes is constantly drawn off from everything 
in which it resides. One of the grand generatives 
of heat is motion, and we accordingly find that motion 
is inseparably connected with animal and vegetable 
life, for it is probable that even the circulation of sap 
in vegetables, and the action of the atmosphere around 
them, generates some degree of caloric. It seems, how- 
ever, necessary that animals should have more of this 
principle residing in them than plants, and they there- 
fore enjoy at will that which happens to the latter invo- 
luntarily ; though animals also have within them con- 
stant motion independent of will. ‘This may be affirmed 
of those animals which spend much of their time in a 
torpid state ; for it is plain that even at that period the 
digestive organs are in action; for when they wake 
they feel hungry—a thing which could not happen 
unless their last meal had been absorbed by the system. 
One exception to the rule here laid down, seems to be 
the existence of toads when closely immured in stone, 
yet it is probable that even they have some circulation 
or other internal motion. But the conservation of heat, 
when generated, so as to counterbalance its tendency 
to escape, has also been the care of nature; hence the 
skins of animals, with all the further defences of hair, 
feathers, down, fat, and the like; for it is evident that 
each of these assists in retaining caloric no less than 
in protecting animals from injury. It is amidst the 
ice of the north that those thick furs are found which 
enable the quadrupeds so clad to defy the rigour of 
their native climate, ard it is probably with the same 
intention that the whale, which has been destined to 
hold a place among warm-blooded animals, and yet to 
have its abode in the Arctic seas, is provided with a 
mass of blubber beneath the skin, which is questionless 
powerfully retentive of heat. It may be thought that 
the thick and warm skins of carnivorous animals in the 
torrid zone are superfluous, but it must be remembered 
that these animals are much exposed to the damp and 
cold night air. 

With regard to vegetables, the heat which rises to 
the surface of the earth imparts its influence to their 
roots. The results of this tendency of heat to ascend 
are as general as they are beneficial. After a frost, for 
instance, has chilled the surface of a lake or river, the 
layer of water next below the surface, being warmer 
and therefore lighter, ascends, and in its turn sustains 
the effects of the temperature. The freezing influence 
is thus held in check till it has acted on as many 
successive surfaces as the depth of the water will 
allow it to present, till at length, having sufficiently 
chilled the whole mass, ice begins to be formed. At 
the same time heat is constantly ascending from the 
earth, warming the yet unfrozen water at the bottom, 
whilst the ice that is already formed excludes the ex- 
ternal air, and thus checks the influence of the frost, 
Hence also cold winds are abated of much of their 
keenness by passing over a large tract of ocean, since 
ever as they advance, fresh warmth is imparted te them 
from the water. 

It has already been suggested that all animals derive 
their support either directly or indirectly from vege- 
tables, and we might therefore expect that there should 
be extraordinary provisions for the supply of this uni- 
versal banquet; and in this expectation we are not 
deceived. Of these provisions, the most efficacious 
may perhaps be considered to be the existence of a 
vegetating principle, so eager, as it were, to develop 
itself, and at the same time so subtle, that it seizes on 
the most barren spot and takes root in apparent 
solidity. A mass of stone is not long exposed to ihe 
open atmosphere, before it is covered by a-species of 
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moss. The moss thus produced decays and forms 
earth, and the process of vegetation soon covers it with 
larger plants. Rocks that have risen from the ocean 
have thus been converted into verdant islands, the 
deposit of vegetable earth being here accelerated by 
the decay of many substances thrown up from the sea. 

Another provision for the rapid production of vege- 
tables is the amazing rapidity with which they propa- 
gate. It is true that in the three Linnean classes, 
moneccia, diecia, and polygamia, every blossom does 
not contain seed, since in these classes the same flowers 
do not possess stamens and pistils, but in those which 
are prolific we cannot even attempt to number the 
flowers; yet each of these is furnished with a vessel 
containing several seeds, almost every one of which 
may become a plant. 

Another provision for bringing our principle to bear 
is this, namely, that no vegetables prey on each other 
in the sense in which many animals do so ; for although 
the plants called parasitical may derive their support 
from the vegetables on which they grow, the life of the 
nourished is nevertheless compatible with that of the 
nourishing plants the former does not live by the 
immediate extinction of the latter, as is the case with 
carnivorous animals. 

With regard to such creepers as have a root of their 
own and yet sustain themselves on other plants by 
means Of minute teeth which penetrate the bark, (the 
ivy for instance,) it seems now to be ascertained that 
they do not abate anything of the vigour of their pro- 
tector, all their nourishment being received through 
their own roots, and it is possible that even the para- 
sitical plants may find sufficient to support them in the 
outermost integument of their involuntary host, without 
requiring any portion of its sap. 

If we proceed to the animal kingdom we perceive 
‘the principle of conservation in full action. The smallest 
and weakest genera are ever the most prolific. Legions 
-of insects are swallowed every summer's day by numerous 
‘and voracious enemies, but the propagation of the 
‘former is so astonishingly rapid, that though the feast 
of nature is unceasingly spread in plain, flood, and 
forest, yet not a single species becomes extinct; and 
‘the same may be said of the small quadrupeds which 
thourly fill the appetite of various races of carnivorous 
‘animals. We may instance the rabbit, which through- 
out its whole life is incessantly hunted by the weasel, the 
‘stoat, the wild cat, and many other destroyers, yet so 
prolific is this perpetual fugitive, that it multiplies its 
inumbers at a vast rate. 

In these and the preceding examples we see, there- 
fore, first, that the moment of greatest weakness is not 
inconsistent with security, as that also is the period 
of the utmost minuteness of form under which each 
organised being exists; secondly, that the production of 
everything is in exact proportion to its consumption. 





Cure of Ague by Charms.—Secret remedies often suc- 
«eed in curing agues among the lower classes of society. 
A clerk to the Mendicity Society was famed for the cure of 
ague by some secret remedy. He was a patient of mine, 
but though I requested him to tell me his secret, he refused 
to impart it. [t is sometimes by merely inspiring confidence 
that secret remedies succeed in curing ague. In the life of 
Lord Chief Justice Holt a curious anecdote is recorded. It 
appears that, when a young man, Holt had a flow of anima! 
spirits which could not well be restrained, and he happened 
on one occasion, with some companions, to stop at an inn 
in the country, where they contracted a debt of such amount 
that they were unable to defray it. In this dilemma they 
appealed to Holt to get them out of the scrape. Holt ob- 
served that the innkeeper's daughter looked remarkably ill, 
and was told by her father she had an ague. Hereupon he 
gathered several plants, and mixed them together with a 
great deal of ceremony, afterwards wrapping them in a piece 
of parchment, upon which he had scrawled certain letters 
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and marks. The ball thus prepared, he hung about the 
young woman's neck, and the ague did not return. After 
this the never-failing doctor offered to discharge the bill, 
but the gratitude of the landlord refused any such thing, 
and Holt and his companions departed. When he hecame 
Lord Chief Justice, a woman was brought before him accused 
of being a witch. She was the last person ever tried in 
England for witchcraft. She made no other defence than 
that she was in possession of a certain ball which infallibly 
cured ague. The ball was handed up to the judge, who 
untied it, and found it to be the identical ball which he had 
made in his youthful days for the purpose of curing the 
woman's ague and paying his own bill. Baron Dimsdale 
mentions an old shoemaker who was famed for curing ague 
The baron asked him how he succeeded, or what remedy 
he used? ‘ Oh!” said the shoemaker, “I may tell you; 
I cure people by pretending that Ican cure them. People 
say that I can cure the ague; and when they come to me I 
say that I can cure them, and then I go into my garden 
and bid them wait till I return ; I cut a twig off some tree, 
cut nine notches in it, and then I bury it in the garden, and 
tell the patient I bury the ague with it. I obtain con- 
fidence on account of the charm which people think I pos- 
sess; and by performing these and other ceremonies it 
generally succeeds so well, that the individual has no return 
of his ague.”—Armstrong’s Lectures. 


Season for Visiting the Lakes.—As most travellers are 
either stinted, or stint themselves for time, the space between 
the middle or last week in May, and the middle or last 
week of June, may be pointed out as affording the best 
combination of long days, fine weather, and variety of 
impressions. Few of the native trees are then in full leaf; 
but, for whatever may be wanting in depth of shade, more 
than an equivalent will be found in the diversity of foliage, 
in the blossoms of the fruit-and-berry-bearing trees which 
abound.in the woods, and in the golden flowers of the broom 
and other shrubs, with which many of the copses are inter- 
vened. -In those woods, also, and on these mountain sides 
which have a northern aspect, and in the deep dells, many 
of the spring flowers still linger; while the open and sunny 
places are. stocked with the flowers of approaching summer. 
And besides, is not an exquisite pleasure still untasted by 
him who has not heard the choir of linnets and thrushes 
chanting their love-songs in the copses, woods, and hedge- 
rows of a mountainous country ; safe from the birds of prey, 
which build in the inaccessible crags, and are at all hours 
seen or heard wheeling about in the air? The number of 
these formidable creatures is probably the cause why, in the 
narrow valleys, there are no skylarks; as the destroyer 
would be enabled to dart upon them from the near and 
surrounding crags, before they could descend to their 
ground-nests for protection. It is not often that the nightin- 
gale resorts to these vales; but almost all the other tribes 
of our English warblers are numerous; and their notes, 
when listened to by the side .of broad still waters, or when 
heard in unison with the murmuring of mountain-brooks, 
have the compass of their power enlarged accordingly. 
There is also an imaginative influence in the voice of the 
cuckoo, when that voice has taken possession of a deep 
mountain-valley, very different from any thing which can 
be excited by the same sound in a flat country. Nor must 
a circumstance be omitted, which here renders the close of 
spring especially interesting ;—I mean the practice of bring- 
ing down the ewes from the mountains to yean in the val- 
leys and enclosed grounds. The herbage being thus 
cropped as it springs, that first tender emerald green of the 
season, which would otherwise have lasted little more than 
a fortnight, is prolonged in the pastures and meadows for 
many weeks; while they are farther enlivened by the mul- 
titude of lambs bleating and skipping about. These spor- 
tive creatures, as they gather strength, are turned out upon 
the open mountains; and with their slender limbs, their 
snow- white colour, and their wild and light motions, beauti- 
fully accord or contrast with the rocks and lawns, upon 
which they must now begin to seek their food. And last, 
but not ieast, at this time the traveller will be sure of room 
and comfortable accommodation, even in the smaller inns. 
— Wordsworth’s Scenery of the Lakes. 
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